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PRIZE ESSAYs. 
The Prize Essays on the Post-Biblical History of the Jews handsomely 
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The Essays can be had of our various agents, at the Jewish Chronicle 


Office, 24, Houndsditch, and of all Booksellers. 


OUR FREE SCHOOLS. 
Tue length of the reports of the annual examination of the children 
educated in the Jews’ Free School and Western Girls’ Free School, 
prevent us from doing more than merely directing public attention to 
the facts. If education is the antidote to irreligion and crime—andé all 
statistics prove it to be so—then must it be gratifying to the friends of 
the progress of civilisation to have been witnesses of such scenes as were 
this week viewed, of hundreds of the children of our poorer brethren 
receiving from the patriotism of the well-to-do the greatest of all gifts, 
intellectual advancement; thus sowing in their youthful minds those 
seeds of religion and virtue which, in after years, are to bear goodly 
_ Intending, in our next number, to write more fully on this most im- 


portant of all subjects, we merely direct the attention of the public tothe | 


fact, that the teaching expenses in the Free School, Bell-lane, willthis year 
amount to nearly £800; thus the large sum collected at the anniversary 
will all be devoted to the current expenses of the year. To enable the 
committee to carry out their object, of not only improving the system, 
but of extending its power and influence to a large number of children 
clamouring for admission, it is necessary that the number of annual 


subscriptions (which are from 10s. 6d. and upwards) should be increased, _ 


_ and that the donations of the friends of education should continue to 


aid the indefatigable efforts of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi and of the com- » 


mittee. The Western Girls’ Free School, it will also be seen, is carry- 
ing out successfully the holy object for which it was ushered into 


existence, and likewise appeals to our brethren for help. Will the 

: | _ |}. who have shown an exemplary zeal and ardour for this establishment—and 
|| the public at large, which is convinced of its paramount aat will never 
_ allow this institution to sink into insignificance, but strive t 


requisite aid be withheld ? 


JEWS’ FREE SCHOOLS. | 

Bert Lane, SpPITALFIELDS. 

_ Tue annual examination of the boys educated in this institution, in 
which 700 boys and 500 girls are receiving the blessings of education, took 
place on Sunday last, before the Rev. the Chief Rabbi and a numerous 


company, among whom we observed the Baroness and Miss Rothschild, 
Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore, Mrs. and Miss Adler, Mr. and Mrs. 


Henry Solomon, Mr. and Mrs. S. J. Joseph, Mr. and Mrs. Sampson — 
Samuel, Mr. and Mrs. A. N. Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Hall, Mr. | 


and Mrs. Joseph Sebag, Mr. and Mrs. A. Cohen, the Misses Levy, 
Dr. Benisch, Dr. Kalisch; Revds. Israel Levy and A. Barnett, 
Dayanim; Revds. S. Ascher, A. L. Green, H. Hélzel, and M. B. 
Levy ; Joshua Alexander, H. L. Keeling, S. L. De Symons, Joshua 
Alexander, M. Solomon, Lawrence Levy, Louis Nathan, A. Goldsmid, 
E. Alex, Moses Levy, Walter Josephs, George Jessell, Reuben Salo- 
mons, Alfred Davis, Esquires, etc., etc., ete. 

The chair was occupied by S. L. de Symons, Esq., one of the Trea- 
surers,in the absence of Sir Anthony de Rothschild, Bart., who was 
Prevented attending through indisposition. if 

e examination was proceeded with according to the following order, 
boy IS8 having been first chaunted by the children :— | 

Lowest Division — Hebrew Reading, Translation of Morning Prayers, 
Biblical History. Examined by Mr. Lyons. = 

Central Division, Second Class—Translation of Creeds, Commandments, 
and Introductory Prayers, Examined by Master Harris. ¥ 

Third Class—English Reading, ‘Thirty Chapters of Pentateuch, or Twenty- 
five Pages of Prayer Book. Examined by Mr. A. Harris. 4 


Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians - «2, 


- i, || Maiden-lane Synagogue —Hambro’ ditto—Scrip- 
- 292 tural Enigmas—The Gold Diggings oe 
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Fourth Class—Translation of Three Books of Pentateuch, or the whole of | 
Morning Prayers. Examined by Mr. M. Davis. | 


Highest Division, Junior Hebrew Class—Weekly Portions of Prophets. 
Senior Ditto—Translation of Psalms and Proverbs, Translation of Isaiah, 
1x2 Grammar, Composition. Examined by Mr. Myers. | | 

Junior English Class—English Reading, History, and Geography. Exa-_ 
mined by Mr. Davis. | 


Senior ditto—Roman and French History, Geography, Physics, Equations, | 


Fractions, Elements of Euclid. Examined by Mr. Angel. 


The examination, which appeared to give general satisfaction, and | 


which, it must be acknowledged, showed a decided improvement over 


those of former years, being finished, the Rev. the Chief Rabbi rose, | 
‘and addressed the assembly. He said— 


_ Allow me to give expression, in a few words, to the feeling of high gratifi- 
} cation to which the examination that has just taken place has given rise in 


my own mind, and I hope also in the minds of the greater part of this 
respected audience. It is apparent that during the short time in which 
the new system has been in full operation, the Boys’ School has made a 


highly beneficial progress. Having a short time ago subjected all the classes 


to a strict examination, especially in Hebrew, at a greater length than has 


| been practicable to-day, | may affirm it in this positive manner; and I 


respectfully invite the friends of education to view the school, not alone in 


_its festival dress, but in its week-day guise, which affords the best proof of — 


its operation. ‘There are two points in which the progress is striking. The 
one is, that the amount of knowledge acquired is not limited to a few, who 
make thereby a show and parade, but pervades the mass, the majority of the 
pupils ; and, secondly, that the mechanism of a former period is beginning 


| rapidly to disappear, that the teachers are not satisfied with making their 


pupils repeat by rote the catchwords of our creed or other subjects, butenter 
into the matter deeply, and descend to the faculties of the children, so that 


| they better comprehend whatsoever they are taught. It cannot be often 
- enough repeated, that a school must not be judged by the display of nume- 
rous subjects, often not digested by the pupils, tending to make them proud — 
and boastful, and not seldom calculated to deaden their energies rather than - 


to develop them; but by the manner in which intellectual action is excited, 
and mental discipline promoted, how the teachers bring forth faculties which 
have slept, truths which have slumbered in the mind, so that the pupils may 


begin to think, learn to act, and, what is the most difficult of all, to do 


their own thinking. I hope and trust that the teachers of this establishment, 


to whose skill and conscientious discharge of their duties we owe this happy 


result—that the president and the members of the different committees, 


at life, a sound life, 
may continue to be its animating principle, and that the two advantages 


just mentioned shall be more and more manifest. We cannot, however, for- 
| bear to mention, that its future success will depend on the increasing interest 


of those for whose advantage the school is established. I mean you, parents 
of the pupils; that your anxiety for the strict attendance of the children 
will increase with the improvement of the school. I have been sorry to 
observe, that the number of the absentees, or of the irregular attendants, has 


|} not so materially decreased as I expected, especially at a season when the | 
- prospect of obtaining clothes is not held out. For this evil the parents are 


in some respects responsible. Do not keep your children from school, 
because you want their assistance at home. hat other blessing have you 
to leave them as an inheritance, than the consciousness that you have given 


them an opportunity of being trained as righteous men, pious Israelites, and — 


industrious citizens? Learn, mothers, from that celebrated mother in the 
Bible, how she watched upon a rock the dead bodies of her children, regard- 
less of the falling torrents, and suffered neither the birds of the air to ap- 
proach them by day, nor the beasts of the field by night. Learn from her, 
and be not indifferent when your sons run about the streets; when, through 
your neglect, not only the bodies, but the living souls of your children are 
imperilled. They might, perhaps, not reproach you now ; their ignorance of 
the vast amount of injury may keep them silent ; but they will one day feel it 
deeply and acutely, when it is no more in your nor in their power to remedy 
it. And, on the other hand, when you have fulfilled your duty, when you 
long have ceased to exist, your sons will look upon you in the hour of temp- 
tation as their protectors, as their guardian angels, who have preserved them 
from evil, and encouraged them to good. 


~ The Chief Rabbi then addressed the pupils at some length; and the 

applause which the address elicited having subsided— 

Mr. S. L. De Symons, in proposing a vote of thanks to the excellent 
president of the institation, Sir Anthony de Rothschild, Bart., said— 


at the Post Office, the amount of the same will be | 


& 
ay, 
¢ 


-” 
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| 
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- He could not but deplore, in common with all around.him, that gentle- 
man's unavoidable absence. Ever distinguished in the cause of philanthropy, 
the worthy president merited the warmest ‘gratitude of the Jewish public ; 
and be (Mr. De S.) was sure that a hearty response would be givemto the 


resolution which he had the honourto propose. Before concluding, he could» 


not help adverting to a circumstance which had transpired at the meeting, 
and which came naturally to his mind while descanting on distinguished 


: eepery: 3 Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore, ever foremost in good works, 


, with their characteristic benevolence, left the munificent sum of twenty 
ounds, to be apportioned in sums of five pounds each to the four best boys 
in the school. 7 


This announcement and the vote of thanks having been received with 
rapturous acclamations, Mr. De Symons said— 


The Free School had been raised by wealth, but it was maintained by — 


intellect ; the powers of money had contributed to lay the foundation, the 
powers of mind had raised the superstructure. The Rev. the Chief Rabbi 
was highly to be distinguished among those to whose attainments, zeal, and 


cordial co-operation, the institution was indebted, and he therefore felt 


much pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to the Rev. Dr. Adler. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Dr. Adler returned thanks, and concluded by calling for a vote of 
thanks to the excellent chairman of the day, the indefatigable treasurer 
of the institution, Mr. De Symons, whose heart was engrossed by affec- 
tion for this and the other charities with which he was connected. [It 
is a pleasing record to note, in connection with this gentleman’s name, 
that no sooner was it mentioned by Dr. Adler than the boys sponta- 
neously cheered, with a degree of heartiness which showed that they 
felt how much their constant friend deserved at their hands. ] | 

Mr. De Symons returned thanks— 


He always endeavoured to do his duty, in whatever cause he was em- 
barked; but he confessed that in the Free School, and the cause of education 


_ generally, he felt more than ordinarily interested. His connection with that 


cause was as dear to him as his heart's blood, and he deserved no thanks for 


_ that which was essential to his existence—he meant, his support and exer- 


tions for the Jews’ Free School. (Cheers.) . 


‘Mr. G. Jessell said— 


He had much pleasure in introducing the name of a gentleman who, like | 


the good man of the Scriptures, was better known by his works than by his 
name. -Although the gentleman to whom he alluded differed from the com- 


pany in religion, he had, in the most exalted spirit of philanthropy, emi- 


nently assisted the efforts of the committee, by attending gratuitously, once 


_a week, to teach a large class of boys, in a manner best calculated to awaken 


their powers of observation, to cultivate their intellect, and to foster those 


good habits which would be so essential to their future well-being ; and 


when it was recollected that the time thus spent by this gentleman was that 
which might fairly be devoted to recreation, after the desultory labours of a 


responsible position, he (Mr.J.) was sure that he need say no more to ensure | 


a hearty concurrence in a vote of thanks to Mr. William Ellis. (Cheers.) 


Mr. Elis observed— 


- He felt so gratified by the cordial manner in which his name had been | 
received, that he was at a loss adequately to convey to the meeting his sense 


of their appreciation of his humble labours. When he had stood before 
them last year, he had nothing to entitle him to their notice, but his promise 


to serve the institution : now he could with satisfaction look back to having | 
faithfully fulfilled his word, and he would also look hopefully forward toa | 


career of further utility. Himself, he thanked Providence, a successful man 
of humble beginnings, he felt it a duty incumbent on him to endeavour to 
inculcate on others those truths which had grown upon him by experience. 
He considered that he owed his advance in life to the carrying out of certain 


duty which the old owed to the young, and he was pleased to have found 
that the young had been grateful for the efforts thus bestowed on them. He 


could not forbear noticing the very useful method of instruction which was 
carried out in the school, and to the merits of which such ample justice had | 


been done by the answers given by the various classes; and indeed he could 


truly assert, that among all the similar institutions with which he was |} 


acquainted, the Jews’ Free School. stood pre-eminent. In conclusion, he 


trusted that, in so far as he was able, he should be permitted to add his- 


mite to secure the efficiency of the establishment, by his best exertions to 


teach his class to be honest men, industrious and skilful labourers, honoura- 


ble, and he hoped prosperous, citizens. (Applause.) 
_ Mr. Ellis then said, he could not allow the meeting to disperse with- 


_ out bearing testimony to the zeal and ability evinced by the masters 


generally, in their several stations in that institution. As a Christian 
and a stranger, he felt proud in paying them that just tribute; for he 
never visited the school less than once during each week. He would 


therefore crave permission to propose a cordial vote of thanks to the 


excellent institution. (Applause.) | 
Three cheers were then given for the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, Sir 


Anthony de Rothschild, Sir Moses Montefiore, the vice-presidents, the 


treasurer, Messrs. Sampson Samuel and H. N. Solomon, of the educa- 
tion committee, and the committee of management. The meeting then 


separated, the ode 543° having first been pleasingly chaunted by ‘the 
children. 

The distribution of prizes to the most deserving took place at the 
close of the proceedings. 


We understand that. the public examination of the progress of educa | 


tion of the female. pupils will take place in August next. 


Rass GAMALIEL, the son of R. Jehudah..Hanasi; saith: is 
becoming to associate the. study of the. law with. active pursuits; for 
the two-fold occupation makes the mind forgetful of sinning. Religion, 


without. some «trade. or 
leads to sin.”’—Mishna. 


profession, eventually comes to nought, and 


_ principles, and he made it his constant study to place those principles before — 
the young, to guide them as he had led himself. He felt that this wasa_ }} 


Palestine, chose Jerusalem again. 


head master, Mr. M. Angel, and to the rest of the masters of that |] 


| down to the present moment. 


OF WHAT SIGNIFICANCE IS JERUSALEM To ISRAEL 
THROUGH ALL AGES? 
A Sermon ror Tue 5619. 
By the Rev. Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, Local Rabbi of Manchestep; 
Devout ! 
For the third time I have occasion to found the remarks w 
the habit of addressing to you, on a passage from the p 
prophet Zechariah, which commences with the 14th verse of the 9 
chapter, and ends with the 7th verse of the 4th chapter, and Py 
serves as the Haphtarah for to-day and the Sabbath of Ciledae, 
This day twelvemonths it was on the first three verses of the 4th cha 
that I addressed you, explaining “ the signification of the golden cand] 
stick with the seven branches’; on the last Sabbath of Chanuekah i 
was again on the 14th and 15th verses of the 2nd chapter that ] ad 
dressed you, unfolding the import of the inspiring and consoling promise 
“that the Lord of the Universe will dwell in Zion’s midst only ;” and 
to-day may I be privileged to address you on the 16th verse of the Ond 
chapter in order to reply to the important question, ‘“* Of what significance 
is Jerusalem to Israel through all ages?” This verse, which ] now 


request you to listen to devoutly, runs as follows:—\n) 
WY INI NIN wen And the Lord will make 


hich I am in 
Ortion of the 


pter 


Judah inherit his portion on the sacred soil, and will choose Jerusalem 


again.” | 
Jerusalem is of the greatest significance to Israel through all ages— 


I. 


Because it is the spot round which gathers the whole of his religious 


past, DN ANN NSN “ For out of Zion came 


the law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem” ([saiah ji, 3), 


Though the Jewish people, many hundred years before there was any 


mention of Jerusalem, had received at the hands of Moses, in the Arabian 


.|| wilderness, the commands of God, yet was there no idea of a genuine» 
religious life, because there could be no idea of a real religious centre 


before Jerusalem became the capital of the Israelitish land. The second 
king of Israel, the shepherd renowned for his sacred hymns—David— 


conquered the Jebusites (2 Sam. v. 6,7), and took Jerusalem; and his 


son, Solomon, the wise king, built the holy temple of God, to which the 
Gentiles came from the ends of the earth to adore the Lord in its pre- 
cincts, saying, ‘‘ Surely our fathers inherited falsehood, vanity, and 
things in which there is no profit” (Jer. xvi. 19). When this temple — 
had been built, then only was it that the Israelites acquired a strong- 
hold, which was destined never to be wrested out of their hands. For 
although the people of Jsrael (i.e., the Ten Tribes), a few centuries 
afterwards, were carried into captivity in Assyria (2 Kings xviii. 11); 


although the people of Judah (i.e, the Two Tribes), a hundred and 


fifty years later, were taken away into Babylonia (ibid. xxv. 11); still 
Jerusalem remained the focus of the law. To Jerusalem were directed 


the eyes of all the faithful, and the redemption of Judah under Cyrus 


was joyfully inaugurated by the rebuilding of Jerusalem’s walls, and of 
the sacred temple on Mount Moriah (Nehem. ili. 1); and so was it 


when he made Judah again inherit his portion on the sacred soil of 
For a few centuries the kingdom of 
Judah once more flourished independently, when irresistible Rome, with 
her victorious legions, appeared before the walls of Jerusalem, and laid 
in ashes its beautiful temple and its: matchless palaces. Jerusalem's 
gates sunk into the ground, its bars were destroyed and broken (Lam. 
ii. 9), its people and princes went into captivity ; but in spite of all that, 


NN came continually out of Zion the law, 


and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. Jabneh, one of the few 
unwasted neighbouring places of, Jerusalem, and justly considered even 
as a “new Jerusalem,” became the seat of the Svnhedron, and thus the 


centre of religious life, not only for the Jews remaining in Palestine, 
but also for those scattered over the East and West; and the religious 


development manifested there gave a direction to the life of Israel, even 
Thus is fulfilled the Divine word, that 
as often as the Lord made Judah inherit his portion on the sacred soil 
(i. e., as often as He vouchsafed to grant religious life to Israel), 80 often 


did He also choose as its receptacle Jerusalem. by yon ona) 


But Jerusalem is of the greatest significance to Israel through 
ages— | 

Because with it his religious FUTURE is closely connected. OX 13 
saith the Lord, I will return unto Zion, and will dwell in the nes 
Jerusalem; and Jerusalem shall be called the city of truth” Cg estere | 
viii. 3). Just as Jerusalem, both in its glory and decline, HAS eo ‘ 
centre of all religious life to Israel, so. wi1LL it be, even more 4g aft 
cally, in the days of the future. For though Israel will always ira 
the midst of the nations, sharing in the duties and rights of the ps 
states where he may dwell ; though the Israelite in Germany Bcitaia . 
German, in Poland a Pole, in Hungary a Hungarian, and in bot 
Briton; yet must no one lose sight of the important trath, that sath, 
Israelite there will always exist, besides the place of his 
that of his spiritual birth, the sacred soil, the land of Israel, t 
of which is Jerusalem. “ And wi 
shall be: called the city of truth;” and not only thecity of teuths>®® 
CITY IN TRUTH. Verily, days will come when Israel's prayer iy in 
restoration of Zion will cease to be a mere form, and become S 
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the hearts of those who pray for it. — Days will come when we shall no— 


Jonger pray for Zion in a sense which, if the prayer were granted, 
would make our hearts repine at the thought of leaving the country 
where we have been nourished and brought up. Days will come when 
the prayer for the restoration of Zion will not be any more material, 


for the enjoyment of the fruit of Palestine, | 


nor for repletion with its good, with its milk and honey; but 43723) 
qd) Me TIp3a mY for opportunity to praise the Lord on it in holiness 


and purity ;! just as God’s word promises us this day, 7317" NN 7 Sm) 


Ty Sy in order to make Judah inherit | 
his portion on the sacred soil—in holiness and purity—will he choose 


again Jerusalem. 


\ 


the happy time when “the Lord shall again make Judah inherit his 
portion on the sacred soil, and shail again choose Jerusalem,” each of 
us ought to live virtuously and religiously ; how each is bound to strive, 
with all his might and power, so to walk before God and men as to 
deserve the Divine approbation ; I shall not speak now on such a sub- 
ject, since this is the end which all religious addresses and all clerical 
ministrations aim at. But I shall draw your attention to one special 


topic, and that is, to Jerusalem’s Jewish inhabitants in the present day. 


The holy city is in ruins, the proud temple lies in ashes, yet has Jeru- 
salem not lost everything. The graves of our patriarchs and prophets 


Now, my brethren, what are our duties with respect to Jerusalem ?— 
I shall not speak at this moment on the topic how, in order to hasten — 


are still there, the west wall of the holy temple is still standing, and | 


each stone and each particle of sand thereof is an undying witness to 


the heroic deeds of our forefathers, who so gloriously fell in defence of — 


altar and home. Now, to pray mear these graves and relics of bygone 
greatness, hundreds of Jews—pious pilgrims from all parts of the world 


—journey to Jerusalem, meeting with their still more pious brethren | 


who dwell there; ON} AIAN AX «For God’s 
servants take delight in Jerusalem’s mere stones, and love even the 
dust thereof” (Psalm cii. 15). But what is the condition of these pious 
men? Poverty, sickness, and hunger, rage fearfully among them. 
And what relief is given in such calamities? If we put aside from our 
consideration the gifts of those in. our midst who are themselves not 


rich, and the gifts of comparatively a few of our richer brethren, little. 
But is this right? Is, | 


or nothing is done for Jerusalem’s Jews. 
it not the sacred duty of each Israelite, if not himself to visit the spot 
where the Lord was enthroned, yet to support those who, impelled by 
the ardour of pious feeling, have, in spite of all dangers, left home, and 
comfort, and native land, to adore the Lord on Mount Zion ? Behold, 
the adherents of every religious denomination have their benevolent 
societies, their associations for the relief of the poor, and their hospitals 
there—they, who are only mediately connected Jerusalem; and we, 
the children of the ‘‘queen of lands” (Lamentations i. 1)—we, who 


are immediately connected with it—we, who cannot even complain of the 


want of means, so long as we have only the desire to give—shall we look 
on with apathy when our poor brethren in Jerusalem are driven by 
poverty, sickness, and hunger, to take refuge in the charities of other 
denominations—a refuge for which they often pay with religious apostasy ? 
Oye sons of Israel! the Haphtarah of to-day brings home to your 
hearts the glorious destiny of Jerusalem, to be wrought out by God in 
the future. I pray you, do you work out something, a very little, for the 
present condition of its inhabitants. Bestow, each of you, a small gift, 
a trifle, even the smallest of coins, asa contribution towards the support 


of your needy and sick fellow-worshippers in Jerusalem; and the Lord | 


will bless you for it, and will hear your prayers, and will take under 


His heavenly care your Little Ones—He who has said, and who will. 


fulfil it, “ I will return to Jeru- 


salem with mercies, my house shall be built in it’ (Zechariah i. 16). | 


Amen. 
O may this be fulfilled soon, in our days! Amen. 


_ SUGGESTION FOR AN ACT TO ABOLISH THE NOW UNNECESSARY OATH | 


CALLED THE “ OATH OF ABJURATION.”! 


(See Act of 6 Geo. III., Cap. 58. by which the Oath of Abjuration was 
altered.) 


Wuereas by the total extinction of the family of the person who pre- 


tended to be Prince of Wales during the life of the late King James, and _ 


after his decease pretended to be, and took upon himself the style and 


title of, King of England, by the name of James the Third, or of Scot- 


land, by the name of James the Eighth, of the style and title of King 
of Great Britain, the Oath of Abjuration and. Assurance contained in 


Various Acts of Parliament to be taken by persons to enable them to 


hold various offices under the Crown is now no longer necessary, and 
may be safely abolished: Be it therefore declared and enacted, by the 
Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, etc., that from and after the passing of 
this Act, the Oath of Abjuration required by any Act or Acts of Par- 


liament to be taken by any British-born subject, upon or for any occa-— 


sion or purpose whatever, be abolished and rendered unnecessary. 


‘From the Benediction m*rmn Sy; Berachoth, 44a; Maim. Hil. Berachoth, iii. 13. 

* Drawn. up by Mr. Anderton, of the Court of Common Council. A copy has 
been placed in the hands of Lord John Russell. 

* From the year 1688 to the year 1701, the simple Oath of Allegiance was the 
Only one required. .There was no profession of the “true faith of a Christian,” by 
members of either House of Parliament. In 1701, the Pretender assumed the title 
of James III.; that title was acknowledged by Louis XIV., and it was thought neces- 
sary for the protection of the new dynasty to impose an Oath of Abjuration, and 
the form of the Oath of Allegiance imposed by the 3rd James I., cap. 4, which, for 
the first time, included the words “on the true faith of a Christian,”’ was adopted, 


and has since remained in force; but the statute being extinct, the oath can now © 


No longer be required. 


fe 


JEWISH DISABILITIES. | 
A public meeting of the Jewish residents of Liverpool; convened by 


circular, was held on Tuesday evening last at the Clarendon Rooms, 


South John Street, to take into consideration matters of importance in 
reference to the opinions of the several candidates for the represen- 
tation of that important seaport at the forthcoming election, as to their 
existing disabilities and privation of civil rights. On the motion of 
Mr. A. Abraham, seconded by Mr. J. R. Isaac, Lewin Mozley, Esq. 
was unanimously called to the chair. 

‘The Chairman having taken his place accordingly, he proceeded to 
explain the purposes for which the meeting had been, at a very short 
notice, called together, and the sentiments, as reported to him, of. the 
candidates in reference to the important question of the removal of the 
civil disqualifieations under which Her Majesty's Jewish subjects 
labour; he very succinctly and clearly laid before the meeting their 
present position, and the course which it was their interest to adoptvas 
a means of self-defence and protection, and with a view of obtaining 
their civil rights; and terminated a very able and impressive address by 
— on John Simon, Esq., Barrister-at-law, to read the first rese- 

ution. 

Mr. Simon, in a very eloquent and powerful speech, which was 
listened to with earnest attention, advocated the line of policy pointed 


out by the Chairman, and emphatically called on the meeting; and on — 


all his co-religionists, to withhold their suffrage from those who deemed 
it right to stand in opposition to the just claims of the British Jews. 
He concluded by proposing the following resolution :— | 


‘‘ That members of the Jewish persuasion cannot consistently give their 
support to gentlemen whose recorded votes, and declared intentions, are 
opposed to the removal of the civil disabilities under which Her Majesty's 
subjects professing the Jewish faith now labour. | | 

‘This meeting calls upon the Jewish community to aid the return to 


_ Parkament of candidates who have hitherto supported their claims, and who 


will, when elected, use every endeavour to obtain for them their just right.” 
_ The motion was seconded by Mr. Ralph Hess, who briefly, but 
forcibly addressed the ineeting, and was supported by Mr. Charles Mozley, 
and other gentlemen—who intimated that Messrs. Cardwell and Ewart 
had expressed their intention of supporting the Jewish claims, and that 
the other candidates had avowed their determination to oppose them— 
and, on being put from the chair, it was unanimously adopted. 

The cordial thanks of the meeting were voted to the Chairman for 


| his able and impartial conduct of the proceedings, and for his promp- — 


titude in calling the Jewish voters together,and the meeting then separated. 


our own Correspondent. : 


Hesrew Epucationat Instirution.—The Annual 
General Meeting of the subscribers was held at the school house, 


Slater-street, on Monday evening last, A. Abraham, Esq., President, in | 
the chair. Mr. M. Wolfe, the Secretary, having read the report and 


balance sheet for the past year, upon the motion of C. Moaley, 
Esq., it was unanimously resolved that the same be adopted, printed, 
and circulated amongst the subscribers. The thanks of the subscribers 
were then unanimously voted to Mrs. E. Hime, and to the Ladies’s Com- 


| mittee, for their assiduous attention to the interests of the Institution; 
| also to the President, Treasurer, and Managing Committee. _ Upon the 


motion of L. Mozley, Esq., it was then unanimously resolved, That 
A. Abraham, Esq., be respectfully requested to fill the office of Pre- 
sident for the ensuing year, who expressed his willingness, and accepted 


the office. The following gentlemen were then elected members of the. 


Board of Management for the ensuing year, viz., Messrs. C. Mozley, 
H. Behrends, H. Hess, J. R. Isaac, B. L. Joseph, H. D. Jackson, C. 


S. Samuell, and S.J. Hess. The Rev. A. Fischel, the recently ap- 
pointed Lecturer to the Old Congregation, was then elected an honorary 
member of the committee; whereupon it was suggested by a member 
of the New Congregation, that the Rev. D. M. Isaacs should be elected 
upon the committee, when the President announced that the rev. gentle- 


man was an honorary member of the committee. Thanks were then — 


voted to the chairman, and the meeting dissolved. 


Sapter’s Wetts.-—Since our last notice of this suburban theatre-—whieh 
may not be unaptly styled the Northern English Opera—the “ Mountain 
Sylph” has been performed to crowded and gratified audiences. On Mon- 


day evening, in consequence of the sudden and serious indisposition of Miss” 


Louisa Pyne, the part of Holia was undertaken by Miss Rebecca Isaacs, 
almost at an hour’s notice; and notwithstanding the difficult position in 
which this young lady was thereby placed, in having to perform an arduous 
character without previous preparation, Miss Isaacs went through her part 
with perfect and signal success, and a crowded house on Wednesday evening, 
testified to the public appreciation of her acting and singing — she was 
every inch a “sylph.” Her execution of the introduced finale, “ Now with 
Grief,” was most artistically executed, and drew down thunders of applause. 
Mr. Harrison, as Donald, sang and acted delightfully, and was encored in 
“Canst thou love,” and during the opera was repeatedly and deservedly 


encouraged. Mr.Whitworth, in Hela, was indeed the wizard Barnett intended; 


his “Farewell to the Mountain ” was sung most deliciously, and of course on 
each night of the opera was enthusiastically encored. Mr. Summers was a real 
and effective Christie. We are given to understand that it is not at ail un- 
likely but that Miss Pyne will be enabled to resume her professional duties 
on Monday evening next. The “‘ Quaker ” has concluded the entertain- 
ments during the week; Mr. Whitworth playing and looking the “ benevolent 
Quaker” as Dibdin depicted him. His execution of “* When the lads as the 
village,” must be heard to be appreciated. Miss oe as Gillian, p 

and sang with her usual effect ; and her execution wd hy are you 

ing,” etc., is nightly rewarded with an encore. Air. 
and Miss Julia Bleaden are also entitled to praise. The bill 
morrow evening, is sufficient‘to satisfy the most ardent lover of — con- 
sisting of the “Mountain Sylph,” th “« Waterman,” and the Quaker, a 
proof how anxious the management is to secure public approbation. 
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- total number on the books was 52, the daily average attendance being 41. 


_ tribution, and that 102. 19s. 9d. had been distributed since its formation in 
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Friday, June 18, 5612—1852. 


*.* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


WESTERN JEWISH GIRLS’ FREE SCHOOL. 
Tue fifth annual public examination of the pupils of this school took 


place on Monday last, at the school-house, Dean-street, Soho-square. 


A letter from the president, Alderman Salomons, M.P., was read, 


stating, that in consequence of his presence being required at the Court — 


of Exchequer, he was unavoidably detained from the examination. In 
the absence of the president, the treasurer, H. L. Keeling, Esq., took 
the chair. | 

Amongst the company present we noticed the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, 
Mrs. and Miss Adler, the Baroness Lionel de Rothschild, Miss and 
Master de Rothschild, the Baroness Meyer de Rothschild; S. L. De 
Symons, Esq., Henry Jessel, Exq., Dr. Benisch, A. Goldsmid, Esq., 
FE. Levison, Esq., M.A., I. Hill, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Russel, and the 
Rev. Mr. Wood. | 
_ The visitors were conducted to their seats by the stewards, Messrs. 
S. V. Abraham, Solomon Abraham, A. B. Davis, Ernest A. Hart, 
P. Ezekiel, and L. I. Samuel. | 


The proceedings commenced with a prayer by the children, which 
had been composed by the Rev. the Chief Rabbi; after which the exa- 
mination was proceeded with agreeably to the following synopsis. 

~The children were questioned by the governesses, Miss Wolfson and — 


Miss Jacobson, under the superintendence of the Chief Rabbi, in— 


Scripture Iistory, Religious Catechism ; ——— the Decalogue, the 


_ Thirteen Articles of the Jewish Faith, the Festivals and Fasts, etc. 

Hebrew Reading and Translation. 

History of England. 

Geography. 
English Reading. 
Exhibition of Needlework and Copy Books. 
English Grammar. 
Arithmetic. 


An ode, composed for the occasion by Sampson Samuel, Esq., was d 


recited by Catherine Davis, one of the pupils, aged seven years. | 
On the conclusion of the examination, the report, of which the follow- 


ing is an abstract, was read by the honorary secretary, Mr. Ellis A. | 


The report, which was the fifth, commenced by congratulating the friends 


and subscribers on the success which had attended the carrying out of the 


principles and plans of education adopted from the institution of the school. 
“The system of combining sound moral training and religious instruction 


with the most useful branches of secular knowledge, in educating the chil- — 


dren of the humblest classes, has, in this instance, been followed out in its 


full extent; bearing fruits, which, it is hoped, will satisfy the expectations 


of the most ardent advocates of that system, and convince its opponents that 


the difficulties of carrying it out, are not so insuperable as many of them — 


have been led to believe.’ It hoped that the examination that day would 


prove that the children would not be inferior to those of the same age of any | 


other institution, in those subjects which are most calculated to promote 
their social advancement and happiness. It shewed that the school was 


opened in October, 1846, with 13° pupils, that the number admitted since |] 


its foundation was 133, of which 28 entered during the past year The 


Eighteen had left during the past year and gone into situations, and the 
Committee were rejoiced to add, that their conduct had given per‘ect satis- 


faction to their employers. The entries in the visitors’ book was 800 ; of | 


these, above 600 were by the Committee, all of whom had testified to the 
efficiency of the school. ‘The Committee have much pleasure in men- 
tioning the good effects which have resulted from the establishment of the 
school library, consisting of books of useful and entertaining knowledge. 
This was founded so lately as April, 1851, commencing with 30 volumes. 
Owing, in some degree. to the munificence of the Baroness de Rothschild, 
its establishment met with immediate success, and the number of volumes is 
now nearly 200. Of these, 52 have been purchased out of the library fund, 
which is raised chiefly by the weekly subscription of one halfpenny each, 
regularly and willingly paid by the children.’ ‘The report then alluded to 
the services of Edward Levien, Esq., M.A., Mr. William Ellis, and Mr. 
Julian Hill, the latter gentlemen giving gratuitous lectures to the children 
every wednesday morning at half-past nine o'clock, on the causes and con- 
ditions of social prosperity and household economy, etc., to which visitors 
and the friends of the institution were invited. It also stated, that the 
children had instituted a charitable fund, which would sow the seed of 
benevolence to ripen in after-years, that the committee attended to its dis- 


November last. The children attended divine service at the synagogue, and 
the elder pupils were proficient in the knowledge of our ancient national 
language, whilst the ycunger children were making progress in the same 
direction of these studies. | 

It then passed a tribute of praise to Mr. Couch, the writing master, for 
his zeal in his office, and alluded also to the specimens of needlework 
exhibited. 

The report then continued, ‘The Committee again bring under the notice of 
the subscribers, the continued interest and assistance afforded by the Rev. the 
Chief Rabbi, in the management of the school, and have also to return him 
their grateful thanks for bis donation of books to the school library. It is 
with great pleasure the Committee tender their now annual public thanks 
to Dr. Martyn, the honorary physician to the institution: his attention, 
benevolence, and zeal, continue unabated. Since the foundation of the 
the school, he has examined every pupil previously to her admission, and 
given a certificate of the state of her health, He has also gratuitously 
superintended the sanitary condition of the whole of the pupils, visiting 


and supplying medicines in time of sickness. The 


already been informed of the retirement from the office of 


President of Mr. J. M. Johnson. This gentleman w 


as one of the on, 
SIX years, has 
ce of every department 
almost Unprecedented 


founders of the school, and during a period of nearly 
a vast deal of time and labour to the superintenden 
of the institution, with the most untiring zeal, and 
success. It is with sincere pleasure the Committee announce, ‘th 
Johnson has promised to continue to afford them his valuable amaiet —— 
co-operation in the management. The Committee also beg to ex arg and 
gratitude to Mr. Alderman Salomons, M.P., for the very kind and han — 
manner in which he accepted the presidency of the school for hs cae : 
year; accompanying his acceptance with the most pleasing and "Woh = 
expressions of good will. The state of the funds has naturally be rg 
object of anxiety to the Committee, who regret to say, t iit idaa, 
this moment a deficiency of nearly 50/., to which amount the inst 
indebted to the treasurer, H. L. Keeling, Esq., whose unhesita 
unostentatious liberality has enabled the Committee to continne t 
in operation, without making an unusual, and possibly disady 
publication of this deficiency. The Committee earnestly ho 
appeal to the universally known benevolence of the Jewish Public 
be unsuccessful. ‘The objects of the institution are known and ann, 
The amount of success hitherto crowning the efforts of those 
attain those objects, will, it is confidently hoped, be deemed satis 
encouraging ; and the Committee trust that the means will still be afforded 
them, of continuing to educate a number of Jewish girls, to instruct them j 
their duties to God and man, to rescue them from ignorance and yice to 
raise them in the social scale, to increase their own earthly happiness, whilst 
developing and augmenting their means of usefulness, to their friends, the}: 
co-religionists, and society at large. | | ef 
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The Chairman then distributed prizes to the following pupils:— 
_ Maria Solomon, Elizabeth Abraham, Esther Jacobs, Louisa Levy, Maria 
| Jessel, Annie Lyon, and Ann Harris. i | 


The Chairman then addressed the meeting — 


He appealed to them to exercise forbearance towards him, being unpre. 
pared, until entering the room, for.the important position in which he 
found himself so suddenly placed, arising from the unavoidable absence of 


| Mr. Alderman Salomons, as well as that of the chairman of the committee, 


Mr. Jessel. But in this life, which was subject to difficulties and disappoint- 


- ments the great merit was to rise superior to them; and when he looked at 
the assemblage of those innocent children around him, he viewed them, as it | 


were, making a silent appeal to his sympathy, and it nerved him to the task 
that had so unexpectedly fallen to him. He would, to the best of his ability, 


make the meeting acquainted with the merits of the institution, one that was 


calculated in every way to rouse the best feelings of all classes in its favour ; 
and he must congratulate the meeting upon having the presence of those who 


had shown so great an interest in the school, and could not but more par. 


ticularly allude to the Baroness Lionel de Rothschild, who, although with 
the rest of her family deeply interested in the success of the Jews’ Free 


‘School, with its hundreds of pupils, was pleased to extend her influence to one 
the imited characternow before her. He (the chairman) was an earnest advo- 
cate for education ; and when he considered the state of transition in which 


society was at this moment placed, no one could anticipate what the destina- 
tion might be for the children before them; and by implanting in their minds 
the benefits arising from a religious and moral training, they would be neces- 


sarily fitted for any position that the providence of God might destine for 


them, either at home or abroad (cheers). a : eo 
The Chairman, after thanking the meeting for the courtesy extended 


towards him, then addressed the children, and most feelingly exhorted them 


to bear in mind the great principle inculcated in the third commandment, 
which they had just repeated ; namely, to fear God, to obey their teachers, 


and reverence their superiors. By the first, so as to qualify them for a. 


heavenly reward hereafter; by the second, to be thankful to their teachers 
for preparing them for so desirable a termination to their earthly pilgrimage ; 


enabled them to receive the advantages to qualify them for the various rela- 
tions of life they might enter, and probably some of them might eventually 


be placed in a position, at some future day, to reward others as they them- 
selves had been rewarded to-day (applause). | 


Mr. Henry Jessell, having entered the room, proposed the following 


“ That the thanks of this meeting be tendered to the Rev. the Chief Rabbi 
for the efficient manner in which he has conducted the examination, and for 
the interest he has evinced in the welfare of the school.” 


teous manner in which the Chief Rabbi had at all times assisted the 
management of the institution, both by his advice and active co-operation. 


The resolution having been carried by acclamation, Dr. Adler rose, 
and said— 


In expressing the heartfelt thanks which I feel for the kind terms in she 
the vice-president, Mr. Jessel, has mentioned my name—by which I fee 


multifarious occupations, devotes his valuable time to this charity—allow me 
to address you for a few moments on this interesting occasion. vee 
anticipating your own good judgment as to the result of this examination, 
may venture to say, that it is on the whole highly satisfactory ; and the more 
so when due allowance is made for the circumstances, that some of the most 
efficient pupils have just left the school, that some are of very tender age, 
and that some have attended the school for a short time only. We owe this 
result in the first place to the governesses and teacher, who have abgwe, © 
a gratifying manner, that they are sensible of their arduous and sty 
duties, and have fulfilled them ably and conscientiously;—in the next . 
to the distinguished and benevolent patronesses, to the efficient and gear 
Committee, and to the late President, who has just withdrawn his iE 
as President from the school after having called it into existence and 
panied the young plant through the most dangerous years of its infancy sade 
the tenderest solicitude and care, who, however, I am glad to hear, has : a, 
promised not to forsake it. We owe it, thirdly, to the Ladies A Seeger 1 
who are distinguished by the circumstance, that they do’ not visit the 
occasionally, nor superintend it periodically, but take a part, an ” 
part, in the labours of instruction, making the school almost their or «ge 
Ladies and gentlemen, however satisfactory the retrospective Viet 
be, it is the prospect which forms the main point. Ao pay aoe 
only looks bebind on that which it has done, without looking forw pr 
which is still to be done, is stagnaut, and becomes like the wile 0 


hat there CXists at 


he school 


pe, that their. 


and, by the third, to be grateful to those who, by their means and presence, © 


Mr. I. M. Johnson, in seconding the resolution, testified to the cour-_ 


the more flattered, because they proceed from the lips of him who, amidst — 
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ilar of salt. ‘The education of the girls is in many respects distinct from 
that of boys. While the latter is more extrinsic, the former is more intrinsic. 
While in boys the more positive powers must be developed, as courage, 


strength, vigour, firmness, in short, manliness ; in girls, the more negative | 


yirtues must be unfolded, as contentedness, modesty, kindness, amiability, 
and love of home. While to the boy the world must be a home, to the girl 
her home must be all the world. She must be early habituated to desire 

little, to serve much, to pretend to little, and to endure much, to seek her 
merit in the domestic virtues with privacy, and to be pervaded with that 
atmosphere of love which is the union of the earthly and the divine, and 
ives to the humblest occupation a truly holy character. 

But the parents must assist the governesses and the managers of the: 
school, by their example and earnest desire of seeing their daughters in- 
structed. What is the use of all the anxious care within the walls of the 
school, if the parents, by their carelessness, destroy in one moment, that 
which has required months to build up? What is the use of all solicitude 
within the school, if the paren’s prefer the momentary advantage derived 
from their children’s service at home, to the lasting boon which flows from 
the religious instruction? Let them not forget when they deny that boon, 
that their children will one day deplore their awful state with tears, reproach 
and despair, and the parents will incur the fvarful responsibility for that 
sorrow and shame. But when they have done their duty, sacrificed their 
own comfort, ease and advantage, to that of their children, they will be 
remembered with gratitude—even when they are slumbering in their graves. 
But you, my dear children, deceive not the expectations of your parents and 
friends, by your negligence or want of attention. Continue to be regular 
and punctual in your attendance at the school; be zealous and vigilant, true 
and faithful, and excel in that virtue which was the ornament of our mothers 
of old, in modesty. If you obstinately reject the kindness bestowed upon 


you, you will be the sufferers. But if vou use it rightly, you will yourselves |} 


rejoice in the beneficial results, For [ have been young and became older, 
and yet I have never seen the industrious and religious daughter of Israel 
forsaken. Let me beseech you not to wound the hearts of your best friends, 
but to render honour to this your nursing home. 

However, ladies and gentiemen, the future success of this school will 
mainly depend on the support of the public; this establishment has no funds, 
nor endowments, nor legacies; it cannot bear any drain upon its resources—it 
stands and falls by your support. If you will bestow upon it your larger 
benevolence, you will give more room, play and space to the best and noblest 
charity ; you will make happy more fathers, more mothers, more children, 
and generations yet unborn; you will carry joy into the hearts of those 
who see in their children their bright prospect, the only beam of hope which 
lights up their gloomy dwelling. If you believe the girl is born to a poor 
and narrow destiny, if you look on her as created only to eat and drink, and 
to enjoy life for a few years, then her education sinks from its grandeur and 
glory into insignificance and nothingness. But if you believe, and you do 
believe, for it is according to the doctrines of our holy faith, that she is born 
to a higher desiiny, for a better life which is to come; that education is the 
expansion, the cherishing, the training of powers which are evidently there 
to the purpose of culture, you cannot feel an apathy against that great work; 


- you cannot be indifferent towards that lofty cause; your heart must beat. 


warmly for it; you will be pursing mothers and nursing fathers to this es- 


tablishment; you will support it with your heart, soul and power, and the | 


Lord will take it under His .providence, will shield and prosper it for many 
ages to come, | | | 

At the conclusion of the Rev. Doctor’s speech, he was enthusiastically 
cheered, | 

The list of donations and subscriptions was then read, amounting to 


nearly £70, including most liberal contributions from the Rothschild | 


Mr. A. G, Jones, in a most appropriate address, proposed the following 
resolution: | | | 
“ That the thanks of this meeting be tendered to the Baroness de Roth- 
schild, to Lady Montefiore, and to the Visiting Committee of Ladies.” — 


The resolution was seconded by Henry Jessel, Esq., and carried amidst 


great acclamation. 


Mr. A. Goldsmid proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Martyn, the 


honorary physician, which was seconded by Mr. Hill (the gentleman 
who so kindly delivers gratuitous lectures in the school), and was 
unanimously carried. | 
_ A vote of thanks to Sampson Samuel, Esq., for his kindness in com- 


posing tie ode, was proposed by Mr. A. B. Davis and seconded by Mr. | 


E. A. Hart, and carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Keeling, for the efficient manner in which 
he had presided over the meeting, and for his kindness and interest in 
the institution generally, was carried with acclamation. 


COURT OF EXCHEQUER, Monpay, Jone 14. 
(Sittings at Nisi Prius, before the Lord Chief Baron and Common Juries.) 
| JEWISH DISABILITIES.—CHUBB V. SALOMONS, M.P. | 


Mr. Edwin James, Mr. Bramwell, and Mr. Kemplay, were counsel for the 
plaintiff; and Mr. Willes and Mr. Augustus Goldsmid appeared for the 

This was an action to recover from the defendant, Mr. Alderman Salo- 
mons, three penalties of 500/. each, for having voted in the House of Com- 
mons as member for the borough of Greenwich, without having first taken 
the necessary oaths. 

Mr. James stated the case, detailing the circumstances which are already 
known to the public. 

Some formal proofs having been put in, 

Mr. John Abel Smith, M.P., was then called for the plaintiff, but 

Mr. Willes objected to Mr. Smith’s evidence, on the ground that he had 
hot received the permission of tiie House of Commons to disclose any of its 
proceedings. 

The Lord Chief Baron expressed his opinion that the hon. gentleman was 
not bound to give his evidence unless he wished to do so. He would, 

wever, consult some of the learned judges in the next Court. 

His lordship returned, after the lapse of a few moments, and said that the 
other learned judges whom he had consulted were of opinion that his ruling 


Was correct, and that no member of the House of Commons was bound to. 


disclose any matter relating to its proceedings, unless he so pleased. 
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Mr. Smith then declined to give evidence, and 

Mr. James put in the joureal of the house, and called a witness named 
Graves, who had marked the number of members in the lobby of the house, 
as they came up to vote on the night of the 2ist of July last. Witness saw 


Mr, Alderman Salomons in the lobby with the “ ayes,” and wrote his name — 


on the board, in its alphabetical order, as he came up to vote. | 

Mr. Willes objected to the printed Journal of the house being received in 
evidence, and a long and desultory argument took place, in the course of 
which Sir Denis Le Marchant, who is one of the clerks of the house, proved 
that no manuscript journal of the proceedings was now kept, and that the 
custom was to send to the printer the rough minutes taken by the clerk at 
the table. Printed copies were then delivered to the Speaker and the 
members generally, and one of these was preserved and always used as the 
journal of the house. The original manuscripts were destroyed. 

The Lord Chief Baron, however, refused to receive the journal, except as 
a printed copy of the journal. | | “ 

Lord Marcus Hill examined—I am a member of the House of Commons. 
I remember Mr. Alderman Salomons having voted in the house on the 2lst 
of July, 1851. 

Mr. Willes objected to the examination of the noble lord, unless he had 
obtained the leave of the house to give his evidence. 

The Lord Chief Baron was decidedly of opinion, that Lord Marcus Hill 
was not obliged to answer any questions touching anything which happened 
in the house. 

Mr. James then repeated the question. 

Mr. James—Are you an officer of the house when you act as teller? — 

Lord Marcus Hill—I am appointed by the house, and when acting as a 
teller I consider myself acting as its officer. 3 

Mr. James—Very well. i 
examine all the officers ? 


The Lord Chief Baron—But Lord Marcus Hill is not an officer of the 


house—he is a member of the house. , “ | 
Mr. Jenkins—I am a solicitor of this Court. I had an interview with Mr. 


Alderman Salomons at the London Tavern, after the action of Miller v. 


Salomons was brought, and I heard him say he had voted three times in the 
house, and had incurred very heavy penalties. My name was used in the 
action Miller v. Salomons. I was afterwards informed by Mr. George 
Concanen, Mr. Salomons’ private solicitor, that he had issued a writ in my 
name. Mr. Concanen had the writ in his possession a day or two after it 
was issued. That writ was issued on the 22nd or 23rd July. | | 


It being now half-past five o'clock, the further hearing of the case was_ 


adjourned until to-morrow (this) morning. | | 
The Court was crowded in the latter part of the day. The foreman of 
the jury is of the Hebrew faith, but the plaintiff did not challenge him. 


Tuespay, 15. 


that the case throughout should be proved with the utmost strictness. The 


evidence of the witness Jenkins was not entitled to credit, because, by: his 


own account, he was a spy and an informer. He had nothing to complain of 


against the officers of the house who had been called before them, although 


they had exhibited a eos eagerness to sustain the accuracy of the proceedings 
and records of the House of Commons. He would not express his opinion 


upon the general question of the admission of the Jews into parliament. [t — 
might arise from a bigotted and intolerant exclusion, and it had been said by — 


the judges of the court that the omission in the Act of Parliament was an 
inadvertence. | 
troduced for the purpose of applying to Roman Catholics. The Jews 
acknowledged that an oath taken on the Old Testament was binding on 
their consciences, and therefore they did not think it necessary to repeat the 
words, “on the true faith of a Christian.” Mr. Alderman Salomons had 
been duly elected to serve as representative fur the borough of Greenwich, 
and he was entitled to all the privileges of a Member of Parliament upon his 
taking the oaths of allegiance and abjuration. The oaths had been taken, 
with the exception of the words “on the true faith of a Christian.” That 
raised a question of law, which must be decided by the Court of Error. 


He did not know whether his learned friend meant to go for one, two, or 


three penalties. | 
The Lord Chief Baron said, that it was clear from the evidence that one 
penalty had been incurred, but it was another question whether two or three 


had been incurred. In the case of a proxy in the House of Peers, the peer 


giving the proxy could only subject himself to one penalty, however often the 
peer holding the proxy might vote in virtue of it on the same might; and so 
with respect to the case of a member of the House of Commons, who voted 
contrary to the orders of the house. However ofien he might vote on the 
same night, in his (the Lord Chief Baron's) opinion, he incurred but one 
penalty. | 


Mr Willes: The evidence which had been brought before them was simply 


of the nature of circumstantial evidence; and but for the evidence of Jenkins, 
there was no clear and direct evidence to connect Alderman Salomons with 


the votes given in the House of Commons. If Alderman Salomons had in- — 


curred this enormous penalty, he was an outlaw, and surely they would not 
go the length of saying so on the evidence of such a person as Jenkins. It 
was not proved that Alderman Salomons had gone into the house on the oc- 
casion on which he was alleged to have voted; and if that had not been 
proved, they must come to the conclusion that no vote at all had been 
given. The statute upon which the action was founded was never intended 
to apply to Jews, and therefore he contended that the oath had been sub- 
stantially taken, although Alderman Sulomous had omitted the words, “ on 
the true faith of a Christian.” reper 

The Lord Chief Baron: He had already said that, in his judgment, what- 
ever proceedings took place on the same night, no more than one penalty 
could be recovered, and there were various cases to that effect with respect 
to other matters. In the case of the House of Lords, it was clear that only 
one penalty could be recovered, and he was of the same opinion with respect 
to any proceedings in the House of Commons, In his opening, the learned 
counsel for the plaintiff alluded to the case of Miller v. Salomons, in which 
a penalty of 5002. had been recovered; but the statement with respect to 
that other action was irrelevant, and it was not correct to open the circum~- 
stances of that action, as they had not been proved. If the present was to 
be considered as a criminal proceeding, which he thought it was, it was quite 
clear that an allusion to any other proceeding on apy other charge i that 
which formed the subject-matter of the indictment would not de relevant. 
Those who presided in courts of criminal law, would not allow the minds a 
the jury to be prejudiced by any former trial. That appeared to him to be 


hen we have the permission of the house to 


This part-heard case was resumed this morning by Mr. Willes, who ad- 
dressed the jury on behalf of the defendant. He had thought it his duty - 


The words “on the true faith of a Christiano,” had been in-— 


id 
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the state of the law, and he must say, therefore, that it was most irrelevant 
and unnecessary to introduce any of the circumstances connected with the 
former trial, The next question was, and indeed the only question, whether 
the facts alleged had been made out. The step taken by Alderman Salo- 


mons, was not taken for the purpose of violating the law, but for the perpen | 


of ascertaining what the state of the law was. If application had been 
made to the house to admit any of its members to give evidence, permission 
would have been given, as they might fairly conclude from the fact that 
several officers of the house had been permitted to attend and produce votes 
and documents from the house. The learned judge, after reading and com- 
menting on the evidence, proceeded to say, that he found no evidence that 
Alderman Salomons had voted at all, for all that was proved was that he was 


jn one of the lobbies, and afterwards came into the house. The regulations | 


of the house appeared to be very loose, and the evidence defective, and he 
would ask them whether on such evidence, if they were trying a man for 


- murder, they would commit him ? 


The jury retired for a few minutes. ae 
A bill of exceptions was tendered on the part of the plaintiff. | 
The jury, on coming into court, returned a verdict for the defendant.— 


Globe. 


WHEN IS THERE TO BE A PuBLic MEETING OF JEWS, FOR OBTAINING 
| THEIR OWN EMANCIPATION ? 


‘“ Procrastination is the thief of time.” 
| ‘To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. | 
Sir,—Our very supineness is a triumph for the enemies of progressive 
civilisation, and a stigma on our own consistency. If we regard our 
exclusion from any of the rights of citizenship as a badge of degradation, 


why do we not exert ourselves to tear it off, and show that we are_ 
entitled to obtain our emancipation by our keen perception of the injustice 
of being deprived of it. And my surprise is aggravated by the informa- 


tion I had privately received, that such a meeting would take place, and 


form the starting-point for the future race we have to run with the 


bigots who throw every obstacle in our way, and by stratagem and mis- 
representation, and by the appeals they make to the prejudices of the 
unthinking, endeavour to raise the cry of selfish persecution, and fasten 
upon us the odium theologicum. This they do in order to retard the true 
principles of political science, and avoid giving a reason for their con- 
duct, on which they base their opposition, which so much resembles 


persecution. 
If, therefore, our brethren of this country will rouse themselves im-— 


mediately, our cause will soon be won. There is in the collective mind of 


the majority of our Christian brethren in this favoured land a sense of. | 


right, and a presentiment that the great principle of civil and religious 


liberty ts the life-blood of a civilised people—and that there must be 


something wrong whilst any portion of the community are prevented 
from participating in its health-giving advantages. And further, judg- 
ing from an event in this town,! it seems to me that there is a necessary 
connection between the advocates of protection (as it is called) and 
those who oppose our just claims. And this seems not in itself as a 
discrepancy. If, for example, men can deliberately urge, on any selfish 
plea, the re-imposition of laws which, by taxing the staff of life, must 
doom a vast number to a state of partial starvation, and thus induce 


typhus and other fevers; so, also, they who desire protection for their. 


antiquated prejudices, even though by the injustice they may inflict 


‘some serious injury on the moral health of their victims, they may 


reconcile their conduct, because they (the bigots) have done so for ages, 


and this under the unholy pretext of doing it on the grounds of religion. . 


They, in both instances, cry for protection for the most selfish purposes. 


Let us, therefore, expose the empirical practice, and show that whatever 


is vaunted for the public advantage, means, in plain common-sense Jan 


guage, for the sole benefit of the practitioners themselves. eases 


| I am, Sir, yours, etc. 
14, Devonshire-place, Brighton, June 18th, 1852. LLL. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT — 
EGYPTIANS. 
(Continued from page 285.) 


‘The husbandmen, traders, and shepherds—The laws, courts of judicature, | 


and methods of punishment—Domestic life—Description of houses in city 
and country, flower-gardens and pleasure-grounds—The vine and fruit- 
trees of Egypt. | | 
The farmers, or husbandmen, farmed the land for the advantage of 
the proprietor, the poorer persons amongst them being engaged in the 
more arduous cultivation of it. Mostly they were tenants at will, though 
in the case of the wealthier farmers there are indications of arrangements 


men, labourers, servants, and all below them. The k 


among the Jews. 


similar to a lease. There were pleasure-grounds and flower-gardens — 


attached to the houses of the rich, and gardeners to cultivate and take 


charge of them. Vineyards and orchards had to be dressed and pruned, - 


and above all there was much employment in the necessary work of 
irrigation. Huntsmen also were active both in sport and earnest, pursuing 
and exterminating the wild animals of the country, destroying the hyzna, 
and securing the ostrich with its valuable plumes and eggs. The 
grandees of Egypt kept yachts for excursions on the Nile, and barges 

or purposes of conveyance and trade, and the service of the boatman 


was much in request. The steersman was an important functionary, and 
so were the marines and Egyptian admirals. 


The third grand class of the Egyptians comprised all who were. 


' Ata public. meeting at the Town Hall, when Mr. Trelawney submitted to the 
| i his political creed, I addressed them on civil and religious liberty, prior to 
asking the new candidate whether he would vote for Jewish emancipation. My 


own views, and his prompt and liberal , 
to the echo: partic expressions. in our favour, were applauded 


most of them, the sternest advocates of protection. 


pointed out that the bigots who opposed us were, 


description of the stolen property, and the time when it wa 
owner had it returned, with the loss of one fourth of the value. The 


engaged in trade, shopkeepers, builders, cabinet-makers, wt 


weighers, notaries, smiths of all kinds, and leethereuiens "2 Ne Public 
was allowed to follow a trade to which he had not. been brou ortean 
his parents, and no trade had anything to do with politics, me =m 
was regulated by public law. It was the business of the crytnin 


ublic we; 
to test the bargains which were struck in the market, to Pubic weigher 


me 
weight the goods, and also the money which was paid for’ the iy 


notary wrote down the commodity and the price paid for ; 
document of the public officer served as the senileh The es mabe 
in rings of gold and silver. The writing was mainly — 


done by 
scribes or notaries, who were very numerous. It was of thre 


the hieroglyphic, the hieratic, and the enchorial or demotic. The hice 
was that in use among the priests, the hieroglyphic the mos a 
and the enchorial the most common. 

The fourth and lowest. class of the Egyptians included those who k 
oxen, sheep, goats, swine, and other animals; poulterers, fowlers, fishes. 


ecping of cattle 
was held to be an ignoble employment; every shepherd, as we read j 
Genesis, being an abomination to the Egyptians. This hatred of the 
shepherds was not wholly derived from the nature of their em ' 
but from historical and political associations, a pastoral race 
having for some years held possession of Egypt, and oppressed its inka. 
bitants. Pigs were especially disliked in Egypt, and those who kent 


them were not permitted to enter a temple. Eggs were hatched } 


ployment, 


artificial processes, and the supply of all kinds of food was abiindaes 


The sheep were shorn twice every year, and gave birth as often. Geese 
were plentiful, tame and wild, and were eaten fresh, salt, and potted 
and the Egyptian nobles prided themselves on their herds of young 

Law was administered with rigid equity and uniformity. Thebes 
Memphis, and Heliopolis, each furnished ten of their worthiest and 
wisest inhabitants, who together furnished a bench of judges. The 
thirty selected from among them their president or chief justice, and the 
city to which he belonged returned another in his stead, so that the 
whole number was thirty-one. They were paid by the king, and justice 
was administered gratuitously. When a case was submitted for trial, 


the judge wore a golden chxin round his neck, to which was suspended 


a figure of the goddess Thmei, the goddess of truth and justice. The 


figure was ornamented with precious stones, and in the name of the 


goddess is to be found, it is supposed, the derivation, from a common 
origin, of the Hebrew Thummim, the badge worn by the high-priest 

The goddess was represented in her image as having 
her eyes closed, intimating the impossibility of the judges showing 
favour, or judging according to the outward appearance. The case of 
the plaintiff, and the facts relating to it, were given in writing, and so 
also was the answer of the defendant. An objection was felt to elo- 
quence and special pleading, as tending to obscure and pervert the truth, 


and the pleas and counterpleas were, therefore, all conducted by means _ 


of written documents. In pronouncing judgment, the judge touched 
the party whom he approved with the image of truth. 7 


The laws were recorded in eight books which were placed beside the 


judge during the trial. They were very ancient and highly esteemed, and 
were considered popularly to have been communicated by the gods, 
though the names of early monarchs who had contributed to their com- 


pilation’ were held in extraordinary respect. At certain periods an 


enrolment took place of the inhabitants of the various towns and pro- 
vinces in the presence of the local authorities; and descriptions of the 


person, similar to those of continental passports in modern times, were 


not unknown amongst them. The punishments which were in use were 
the bastinado, imprisonment, mutilation for some offences, and death by 
hanging. Wilful murder was visited with capital punishment, even in 
the case of a slave, | 
The profession of thief was an acknowledged and registered employ- 
ment, and he who practised it sent in his name to the leader, and from 
time to time gave an account of his depredations. On giving an gps 
en, the 


chief of the thieves was a gentleman of respectability, recognised by and 
probably in the pay of the government. neice 

Great care was taken in the preparation and execution of deeds and 
contracts. Most minute enumeration was made of the details of a 


| bargain; the agreements were written, and received the signatures of 


many witnesses, the name of each person being appended, together with 
that of his father. oe 


It was customary throughout Egypt to marry only one wife; poly- 


gamy being, perhaps, in some instances allowed, but very rarely prac- 


tised. Women were employed in weaving, and in the use of the distaff, 
and were not secluded as in other Oriental nations. Concubines were 
permitted in the persons of slaves, who were mostly domestic servants in 
attendance on the mistress of the house. : a bie be 
Egyptian houses were sometimes of three or four stories in heig , 
but far more usually of one or two. The material was brick, ike 
factured to a great extent by captives, under the superintendence 0 c 
government, and baked in the sun. Pictures of brick-making a. 
on the monuments, in which gangs of captives, under the cetera a 
taskmasters, are seen engaged in the manufacture. A remarkable 0 
is found at Thebes, in Upper Egypt, in which are represented @ ale 
various processes of the manufacture, digging the clay, fetching : 
water from a tank, mixing it, counting and carrying the bricks, tt a 
ting them ina wooden mould. Foreign captives were em loyed brick- 
manufacture; but some authors ‘have directly identified these 
makers with the afflicted and toiling children of Israel. « log 
~The better class of houses had their rooms arranged, either F one 
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ssage, to which there was access by an entrance court, or on the | 


sides of an open area. The court was commonly paved with stone, 
having trees, and a tank or fountain in the centre. The court was 
sometimes common to several houses, while others of a superior class 
were embellished with a portico, consisting of columns or. colossal 
statues. A line of trees was occasionally planted outside the front, the 
stems of which were surrounded with a wall, having square apertures to 
admit the air. In the better class of houses were a hall door and a 
servants’ door. Corridors were frequently used, and arranged so as to 
look over the area. The houses varied in size and plan, but the streets 


were laid out with great regularity. Some houses had only store-rooms |} 


on the ground-floor, and a single chamber above, to which a flight of 

steps gave access from the court below. The doors were stained to 
jmitate foreign woods, were secured by sliding-bolts, and opened in- 
wards. The floors of the houses were of stone or cement, and the 
roofs, sometimes flat, made of rafters of the date-tree, or at other times 
vaulted of brick and stone. On the top of the house was a terrace, 
which served for rest and exercise. It was covered with a roof sup- 
ported by columns, and open to a refreshing current of air. When this 
terrace was wanting, the house was surmounted with a wind-conductor, 
or ventilator, to catch the prevailing north-west wind. Now and then 
the house had a tower, or parapet wall. The houses sometimes bore 


the name of the owner, and at other times designations similar to those 


in use at the present day. The ceilings were very handsomely painted 
in compartments, with a border. There were figures of the circle, the 


square, the diamond, and the scroll, with magnificent cornices and 

The Egyptians understood the comfort and luxury of a country 
house, surrounded by a spacious and well-watered garden. They had 
ponds and lakes for ornament and irrigation, and they amused them- 
selves by fishing. Their mansions in the country for their own resi- 
dences resembled in size and magnificence their. temples, and had 
attached to them fruit and flower-gardens, farm-yards, stables, and 


granaries. The gardens were carefully watered by men bearing the 


yoke and buckets, or by means of water-skins, which were filled at the | 


tank. Gardens, vineyards, and orchards of various shapes, appear on 
the monuments. Vines were grown in bushes, or trained into bowers 
or along columns. Bird-keepers were employed at certain seasons to 
keep off the birds, and had to make use of their voices and a sling for 
that purpose. The grapes were gathered into wicker baskets, and, 
from some of the sculptures, it is thought that monkeys assisted in 
this business. When the grapes were gathered, the young kids were 
allowed to browse on the leaves and young shoots of the vines. The 
_ grapes were thrown into the wine-press, which, in its simplest form, was 


a bag, which was so squeezed by twisting, as to force out the juice. 


The same end was accomplished in presses of larger size by treading. 

After fermentation, the juice was poured into earthenware jars, which, 
- ata proper time, were covered up by a lid, and sealed up with some 
composition, and then removed to the wine-cellar. There they were 
placed upright against the wall. The prime wine of Egypt was that of 
Marcotes, a district of gravel, beyond the reach of the inundation. 

Besides a considerable consumption of wine, in which at their feasts they 
- were not infrequently guilty of excess, beer was a favourite beverage of 
the peasants and the inhabitants of the corn districts. 


crummoch of Scotland-—and the root of an Assyrian plant, were used 
instead. They had wines also made from fruits and herbs, in addition 
to the wine produeed from the grape. | ts | a 

Of ail the fruit-trees, the palm was the most valuable. This tree 
will only grow where water is plentiful, and the soil on the banks of 


the Nile is very favourable to it. In the month of August the Egyptians 


partook of the fresh dates, while some were dried and preserved for use 
during the remaining months of the year. The entire palm-tree is one 
of the most valuable productions of the East. Its trunk makes excel- 
lent timber, its branches wicker-baskets and laths, its leaves form mats, 
and stf®ne ropes are made from the fibre of the branches. Besides its 


It was 
from barley, and, as they had no hops, the lupin and the skirret—the | 


fruit, it yields wine, brandy, and sugar. Next to it in value, and in- 


frequency of occurrence, is the tree called the Theban palm, always 
growing in two branches. Its wood is harder than that of the palm, and 


it bears a large nut, which when ripe is exceedingly hard. The syca-— 


more, the fig, the pomegranate, the olive, the peach, and the almond, 
are well-known trees which abounded in Egypt. ea 
be continued.) 


COSMOGONY OF MOSES IN GENESIS. 
(Continued from page 262.) 


And was evening (mixture), 
Ip. and there: was morning (clearness), 
“INN DY one day.' 


Obs. * And there was-a mixture or evening,” viz., by the revolution 


of chaos on its axis (for six hours) the noon-point or zenith of this glo- 
bular mass (twelve o'clock) beeame now to be the horizon (six o'clock); 
it of course caused a mixture of light and darkness (for the sun's rays 
now began to fall upon and strike the globe obliquely). Turning 
further (for another six hours), the zenith or noon-point became to be 
the nadir or midnight (twelve o'clock); but turning for another six 


(cardinalia), “one;” pwr (ordinalia) “first.” When and where there 
are several or many things. before us, and we wish to describe each separately, we 
Say, first, second, third, etc. but where there is only one thing 
we must say one, and not say first, for the first has reference to another. Here’ in 
Genesis, therefore, it could not begin with wx ov “first day,” for this was the 


One, the only one day, and none other b¢fore it, nor was there such a day ever alter. } 
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hours, it became to be the morning (six o’clock): namely, the zenith. 
point began to peep at the light of day, the sun’s rays at that time, of: 
course, becoming clearer and brighter when emerging from the shadow 
of darkness.* 

When the zenith or noon-point arrived at its: former place again; 
directly under the light or sun, it made “onr DAY;”’ that is, one whole: 


| day for the solar system (which was then incorporated in one globular 


mass of D'D or chaos); and there was not such a day like it since the 
creation—only ‘‘ ONE DAY” when this globe completed its revolution 


round its axis, coming to the same point again.whence it started, 
Strictly speaking, then, light, or the sun, was: not created, or formed, — 


or called into existence on the first day, but before any such a word as: 
“day” could be named; for without light or a sun we cannot perceive 


_ day or night. 
The history of creation, therefore, must follow the day mentioned, — 


and not the day follow the works of creation. The astronomical day 
begins at twelve o'clock noon, when the sun or light was first ascending: 


from chaos, and stood above it at its zenith-point.* 


Elohim called to thie wn or to the darkness, 75" « turn,” or “ revolve 
round; for it was quite natural (by the law of nature) for a gross 
medium to push forward into the rarified medium, through which cause 
its point H. w. pushing forward more than the lighted-side-point, H. B.,. 
and the effect it produces upon the luminous. hemisphere we now call 
‘“ night,” and not that the Elohim gave to it the name no, 

Let it not surprise any one that the Deity should, by saying. nb 
“turn,” give to the globe the law of spinning or turning round on its 
axis; for animate beings and inanimate things have names (in Scripture 


as well as in other books), the former to distinguish them from other 


—H.), hence called “ evening ;” 


Yalkut Ben Shimont. | 


sale and dismembering of estates,’ favourable to the Jews. 


animals of the same nature, or for the purpose of calling to them; the 
latter to distinguish them from other things of a like nature: but for us 
to call upon inanimate things to perform some action, as we some- 


times do to animate beings, would be ridiculous folly, because we have no 


power over them by mere command or order in any way whatever. But 
here, in Genesis, where the Commander or Orderer is no less a bemg 
than the Deity—the Elohim—to whom animate and inanimate are 
equally alike, such expression is quite consistent. He therefore com- 
manded (proclaiming to it the law of nature) ‘to the ‘light, Ov ‘* Un- 
dulate, agitate, vibrate,” upon the large mass; and the dark body, but 
especially the dark side, which was yet enveloped in a black mantle of 


gross air, he ordered to nd*> “turn,” to commence revolving upon its | 
own axis, for the first time at the creation (this holds good for the sun’s — 
real body also); and only at the horizon, or border of the lighted and 


dark sides, the change would be best perceptible. The east side would 
be immersed or plunged into darkness first (because the mexture of light 
and darkness is there perceived, that is, between the two points z. and 
and the western side would then 
perceive the light of the sun, hence called P23 “ morning,” clearness.— 


Manchester, 6th June, 1852—5612. 


M. H. 8. 
(To be continued.) | 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
- Monicn, May 22.—That my assertion, expressed in opposition to 


that of Areutz Zeitung, of Berlin, was correct, is proved by the insertion 


of a clause in the bili before the Bavarian Chambers, legislating on the 


Lerchenfeld and Mr. Kirchgessner moved an amendment, for the pur- 
pose of declaring null and void all such laws as acted prohibitorily and 
exclusively against the Jews. Count L. modified his amendment b 

stating, that though the law passed last session had already repealed 
these laws, he had brought this subject again under the notice of the 
house, in order to bring certain provincial governments, whose decisions 


run counter to these laws, and who, apparently, did not consider Jews as 


human beings (alluding to President Welden, of the provincial govern- 
ment of Augsburg, and others), to their proper senses, and a correct 
interpretation of these laws. After a few remarks by the first minister 
of the crown of a technical nature, the amendment was adopted by 78 
against 48, and the bill passed by 65 against 52 in favour of the Jews. 


TF RANKFORT-ON-THE Maine, May 24.—The president and wardens 


of the Jewish community of our city are preparing a petition to.the diet 
on the question of our constitutional rights. With regard to the note | 


addressed by. the’ committee of. the diet to the senate, it is reported, the 
latter expressed an opinion in opposition to this note. | 

- Our. burgher representatives will hold a sitting to-morrow at four 
o'clock. The order of the day includes a report to the senate on the 
question of our constitution. The same body adopted a resolution, on 
the 15th of May, on this head. As it was anticipated, this resolution 
refers the question of conferring equal rights.on all to the vote of the 


? This: point was no longer in, for it went through, the whole shadow of dark- 
ness; it turned first, and had a mixture of light and darkness, which made its Iw 
at six o'clock ; when turning for another six hours it made ™?? at twelve o'clock; 
again turning for another six hours it came te. be 7pa-at six o clock. 

? It cannot be, as some maintain with great sagacity, that the I-y of mx or 


means the darkness which reigned before the creation of ligt, because every 2¥ 


| im this chapter follows sunlight; and would it not be more consistent with com- 


mon sense to say, that after the long; very long night of chaos, when light made its 


appearance, it should be called clearness, or morning, and not mixtere, Or 


It is worthy of remark, that most’astronomers, even at this period of time, 
commence ‘i tn for calculation at twelve o'cleek noon, called meridian ; but 
rhaps it is not less remarkable that pious Jews (from tradition) commence the 
abbath at twelve o’clock on Friday noon, for then that meridian line which made 
the eastern edge of the earth to be called morning, begins now to decline towards 
the west, and gradually immerges into Garknese. “ 
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new member acquiring at the same time the right of citizenship. This 


letter: —Allow me to communicate to you the following fact, which I 


during the morning service after the reading of the law. 


Benjamin Elkin, dated Hindmarsh, South Australia, Jan. 18, 1852:— 


volumes under the title of ‘‘ Die Neue Zeit” (The Present Time). The 
hero of the tale is a democratic count, who changes places with a 
schoolmaster. Religion and education are largely treated on. A great 


visits this congregation on Sabbath, the 26th instant; and, we are 


dish to wash the gold in. 


Christian burghers. Certain guarantees in favour of the citizens 

inst the rural population and the Jews, were adopted, in case equal 
rights should be accorded to all without distinction. They are, the ex- 
clusion of the inhabitants of the rural districts and of the Jews from the 
senate and the collegium of burghers; the admission of the former, in a 
limited number, into the legislative body, and of the latter in proportion 
to the census, etc. Provision has also been made for a new form of 
oath for Jewish members of the legislative body. 


HamsureG, May 28.—Many of the rights which the Jewish com- 
munity has hitherto enjoyed are, one by one, withdrawn. While the 
community had the right, since 1848, to admit foreign Jews as its mem- 
bers, no permission being considered necessary from the senator pre- 
siding over the police department, provided the moral character of the 
new member was satisfactory; this admission has now been subjected, 
Ist, to the consent of the senate, viz., the ‘‘ Polizeiherrn’” (the senator 
presiding over the police department); and, 2nd, to the condition of the 


restriction referred till now only to merchants; but a decree of the 
senate, addressed to the honorary officere of the congregation, makes 
the admission of a mechanic into the community conditional upon his 
being admitted and becoming a member of the respective guild of his 
trade. It depends, for the future, on the pleasure of the various guilds, 
whether a foreign mechanic may settle in Hamburgh. 


Hanover, May 28.—The Jewish community of the capital presented 
to-day a petition to the chamber, praying for the protection of their 
constitutional rights and liberties, and the maintenance of sect. 6 of the’ 
constitution, 


Giessen, May 28.—Dr. Levi, Rabbi of Giessen, writes the following 
consider not without interest to the readers of your widely-circulated 


journal: Twelve years ago, Hirsch. Loewenstein emigrated with his 
wife from here to America, where he settled in Cincinnati. He died, 


and his widow arrived here a few days ago, for the express purpose of 


having the act of chaliza (the religious dispensation by the deceased 
husband’s brother, previous to her marrying again) performed by her 
brother-in-law, who resides in this neighbourhood. After this religious 
ceremony had been performed by me yesterday, the widow is on the 
point of returning to America. | 


~Worremsurc, May 30.—Many Jews leave the kingdom this year 
for America. Several congregations have been dismembered through 
this emigration. Auerbach has again published a novel in three 


number of Jewish students pursue their studies in the university of 
Tiibingen; but none of the clerical order. : 


Maiwen Lane Syxacocue.—The Rev. the Chief Rabbi officially 


informed, will then deliver a lecture. 


HAMBRO’ SYNAGOGUE, Fencnurca Street.—The Rev. H. Hoelzel 
will deliver a lecture in this synagogue on the 26th inst. NPM “pH nav 


ScripruraL Enigmas. consequence of the demand on our 
space, the adjudication of the last Enigma is unavoidably postponed until 
our next publication. ee | 


Tue Gotp Dicaincs.—We have been favoured with the following 
extract from a letter received by Mr. Farrow from his son, per the 


‘Tam off to the diggings in three or four weeks, and hope to be 
successful; if I am, I shall come to England. Port Philip is only five 
hundred miles from here by water, and in a direct line. The diggings 
are only three hundred and sixty miles; the passage costs three pounds, 
and a licence thirty shillings. I want a pick-axe and shovel, and a tin 
Parties who have gone from here and come 


back, having been gone only about eight weeks, have cleared about 


are only women and children left. 


five hundred pounds. The effects of the gold mania can plainly be seen. 
All the male population are off. In some of the suburban villages there 
| Anybody in England, who has a 
wish to come here, advise them not to do so, for they ought to have a 
summer or two's experience of the climate before they go digging. 
Then they might be unsuccessful, and happen to be short of cash; and 
having no one to give them a crust, they might lie and die—for this is 
a rum country for a green-horn—besides having thousands of miles to 
cross the ocean to go gold-digging. I guess I shall look rather curious 
with a brace of pistols stuck in my belt. Everybody at the diggings is 
armed, and I go with the full determination to shoot the first person 
that meddles with me. There are 40,000 people at the diggings, and 
of this number 30,000, at least, are old convicts.” | 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received—Confirmation, a Genuine Jewish Institution. A Sermon, by the Rev. 
Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, Local Rabbi of Manchester. Published by the Wardens 
of the Congregation.—On Peruvian Guano; its History, etc. 
bitt, F.G.S,, F.C.S., Analytical Chemist. ~—Dr. Mensor. 

| MARRIED, 
On Wednesday, the 3rd of March, 1852, at the Synagogue, Sydney, by the Rev. 


Jacob Isaacs, Mr. Samuel Brown, of Auckla 
second of Mr. S. H. No. 100, Midoriee ‘late of 


t-street, London. 


By Nes- 


Levy, of No. 100, Minories, late of Darby-street, 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


| Morning, or 6 and 8 in the Evening. | 


i by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, 
| 54, Paternoster-row, and may be had 
| City of London; 
Cheetham 


erroneously ascribed to Dr. Raphall. 


giving him permission to dedicate the work to that lady, 


edifying sermons, and beg you 
respectfully, | 


(34, Gloucester Terrace, New Road 


tion as Governess in a respectable family. 


— — 


ERRATUM. 


The article “ On the Punishment of Excision,” inserted in our 


la 
The writer was the Rev, D, 


SADLER'S WELLS THEATRE 
Under the Management of Miss P., Hionro, 
GRAND OPERA COMPANY 
On Saturpay EvenIne, Barnett’s Opera of 


THE MOUNTAEN SYLPR, 


Donald - - + ~~ Mr, W. HARRISON, 
Hela - - - Mr. H. WHITWORTH 
Folia - + Miss REBECCA ISAACs. 
After which, | 
THK WATERMAN, 
| To conclude with | 
THE QUAKER. | | 
Stesdy + Mp. H. WHITWoRTH. 
Gillian - - - Miss REBECCA ISAACS. 


In the Press, and shortly will be published, bound in cloth, price 6s 


HOURS OF DEVOTION, 
BY ISRAEL ALBU, FROM BERLIN, 


A Series of Discourses and Religious Meditations for Private and Domestic Use 
Author, in publishing this work, has made it his particular study to present ; 
Jewish public well digested expositions of the principles of our hol 
clearly defining the duties we owe to God and our fellow-men. 
Subscribers’ names will be received by Mr. S. Solomon, Hebrew Bookseller etc 
Duke-street, Aldgate ; by Dr. Mensor, Dublin; at the Jewish Chronicle Office 24 
Houndsditch ; and by the Author, [. Albu, 27, Bury-street, St. Mary Axe, oe 
Mr, A. has received the following lettcr from the Baroness Lionel de Rothschild, 


The 


to the 
y faith and of morality, 


Herren Ssrael Albu. 

| 2°2ften April 1352, 

Sch nehme mit aufridtigem die Widmung Fhrer 

nen, erbauliden Predigten an, und bitte Sie, mir Cremmptare derfelben fenden 

Sh. v. Rothfaild. 
(Translation.) 


— ©T accept, with a high sense of appreciation, the dedication of your excellent and 
to forward me six copies of the same, and subscribe myself 
The following Subscribers’ names have been received :-— - 
| | - Number of copics previously announced, 126, 
London: M, H. Picciotto, Esq., Milner-square, Islington, 1; Isaac Benoliel, Esq, 
Finsbury-square, 1; S. La Mert, Esq., M.D., Bedford-square, 1; Waley, Esq., 
Devonshire-place; Portland-road, 1; 5S. B. Worms, Esq., Old Broad-street, 1; Dr. 
Kalisch, 1; Josiah Solomon, Esq., Houndsditch, 1; M. Van Praagh, Esq., Great 
Prescott-street, 1; Moses Samuel, Esq., Mansell-strect, 1; A, Flatau, Esq., Mansell-. 
street, 1; L. Benas, Esq., Upper East Smithfield, 1; —- Harris, Esq., Great Prescott- 
strect, 1; Martin Levin, Esq., Trinity-square, 1. | 3 : 
Manchester: Eliezer Moses, Esq., 1 (2nd subscription); E, Michelson, Esq., 1; M. 
Michelson, Msq., 1; M. Goldstone, Esq., 1; Henry Solomonson, Esq., 1. | | 
‘The Shefiield Congregation | 
RE in want of a competent person as wmw, yin, and Teacher. Salary £52 
per annum, with House provided, and the usual perquisites. 
Apply to the President, Mr. J. Levy, 26, High-street, Sheffield. | 


Mir. Hardwick, 


FE Her Majesty’s Theatre, Professor of Dancing, has the honour to announce to 
the Public, that his Assembly Rooms may be engaged for WEDDINGS, 
CONCERTS, or BALLS, at : 


race. | |, Commercial 
Boud East, 


| Wanted, 


Young Man, of undeniable character, as Shopman toa Seafaring Outfitting 
Establishment, who must perfectly understand his business. Apply at Mr. 
Phillips’, 42, High-street, Shadwell. 


— 


A Comercial Traveller, | 
F many years’ experience in the Midland and Northern Counties of England 
and Scotland, possessing a safe and extensive connection among Drapers 
and Outsitters, is opento represent a First Class Wholesale 
Hiouse, in that orany other Trade, Would not object to a Foreign or Colonial 
Appointment. | | | 


Address, in the first instance, to A. A., care of I. Abraham, 7, Houndsditch. 
To Jewish Families, a 

Young Lady, fully competent to teach English, Hebrew, German, and French, 

A acquired in Paris (whence she has just returned), Music, Drawing, Dancing, 
Plain and Fancy Work, including Wax-Flower Modelling, wishes to obtain a situa- 
She has no objection to go abroad. 
Address, J. L., at Mr. S. Solomon’s, 37, Duke-street, Aldgate. 


Wanted, a Resident Governess, 


F the Jewish persuasion, to instruct Children under Ten years of age. Address 
to L. L., 28, Finsbury-square. 


As Under Cook. 


ANTED, by a Young Jewess, a Situation as Under Cook, or good Plain eo 
Would make herself generally useful. No objection to the Country. e 
address, H. C., Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch. 


Wanted, 
Married or Single Man (of the Jewish faith), of first-rate abilities, to scant 
: Management of a Bespoke and Ready-made Clothes’ Business, 1n & 
Town, where a Cutter is kept. 
men. Apply to Mr. Jones, 13, Paragon, New Kent-road, 


Sales- 
ho are not experien 
None need apply who ar Keovasion.e 112 in the 


the Proprietor : h Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Ci 

We No Place, London Wall, and published by 
at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, H 

26, London Road, Liverpool; M. H. Simonson, 57, 


also of G. Levi 
‘ oleshill-stree rmingham. 
Friday, June 18, 1852 
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